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ARTICULATING JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Leonard V. Koos 
University of Minnesota 


I 

It is but natural that, during the work 
of introducing into our educational sys- 
tem a new unit like the junior high 
school, attention should be directed al- 
most singly to the grades included by 
it, rather than to the grades immediate- 
ly above and below from which those of 
the new institution are being detached, 
However, as genuine reorganization in 
these junior high school grades comes 
nearer realization, with its attendant 
modifications in course content and 
other respects, we become increasingly 
aware of failures to articulate with 
grades that precede and follow. The 
sheer fact of the appearance of new 
problems of articulation is evidence 
that real changes are being made, and 
we can be almost certain on the other 
hand that in systems claiming to op- 
erate junior high schools and not also 
during these early stages admitting the 
existence of such problems, the extent 
of reorganization is not far from neg- 
ligible. 

Such problems of articulation can- 
not, of course, be ignored. It is high 
time that they be attacked systemat- 
ically and earnestly, with the purpose 
of helping to bring not only the junior 


sent themselves. As this article can 
give attention to only one of these as- 
pects and as the treatment must be 


brief at all events, the writer will con- 


high school, but the entire school sys- - 


tem to as satisfactory a state of coor- 
dinated efficiency as possible. 
Articulation is essential at both ends 
of the new unit. If anything, however, 
the problems at the upper end are the 
more acute and usually the first to pre- 
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tent himself with setting forth what 
seem to him the fundamental criteria of 
coordination of the junior and senior 
high schools. 

II 

The basic considerations in our attack 
on the problem of properly articulating 
junior and senior high schools are what 
are referred to as the aims and functions 
of secondary education. 

The writer recently undertook the 
preparation of what may be looked up- 
on as a composite photograph of the 
concepts of aim and function of the sec- 
ondary school held by twenty-five lead- 
ers or groups of leaders in the field. 
After a brief digest of these concepts 
has been presented, they will be 
canvassed a second time from the 
standpoint of their application to the 
two units of the secondary school, the 
junior and the senior, in order to note 
which of these aims and functions, if 
any, are common to both divisions, and 
which peculiar to either. 

Among those whose concepts of the 
purposes of high schoo] education were 
included in the study are Bobbitt, Davis, 
Inglis, Parker, and the Commission on 
the Reorganization of Secondary Edu- 
cation. Space cannot be spared for pre- 
sentation of the detailed results of the 
analysis nor éven to make the larger 
findings as clear as desirabie. Aims or 
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functions only occasionally mentioned 
in the statements examined will also be 
left out of account. 

The aims, although in their original 
modes of statement covering a wide 
variety, have been simmered down to 
four major ones calling for values in 
(1)social-civie relationships broadly 
conceived and including all necessary 
attention to training for morality and 
character, religious attitudes, domestic 
responsibility and leadership; (2) rec- 
reation or avocation; (3) physical ef- 
ficiency; and (4) occupational train- 
ing. There is a remarkable approach 
to unnimity of acceptance in these 25 
statements of these four major aims of 
the secondary school. As here sum- 
marized, the last aim named, concerned 
as it is with training for occupation, 
comprehends not only the special prep- 
aration required for participation in 
vocations to be entered upon those 
who do not continue their education in 
the college, but also the extent of prep- 
aration taken in its place by those who 
do. | 

The functions of the secondary 
school are those more immediate goals 
to be kept in mind or conditions under 
which work should be administered in 
order to facilitate the achievement of 
the ultimate aims which the school 
should strive to attain. They are, if 
performed, in the nature of accelera- 
tions within the school toward the final 
goals, the aims, which are imposed by 
the needs of life outside. The functions 
as posited by the leaders whose state- 
ments were analyzed are (1) the 
achievement of a democratic secondary 
school, (2) recognition of individual 
differences, (3) exploration and guid- 


ance, (4) recognition of the nature of 
the child at adolescence, and (5) pro- 
vision of training in the fundamental 
processes. 

III 

Of the four aims named the first 
three, viz., the social-civic, recreational 
and physical, must apply in common to 
the full period of secondary education, 
and not peculiarly to either of the two 
units in which we are administering 
it. The means of attaining them will, 
of course, differ somewhat on the two 
levels, but the aims must be common 
to both. Only as to the occupational 
aim (inclusive of college preparation) 
is there differentiation as concerns the 
two units, the obligation for its achieve- 
ment resting almost solely on the senior 
high school. ~ Clarification of the role 
of the junior unit seems to point to 
avoidance in practically all cases of oc- 
cupational specialization. Likewise it 
points to the adoption of the same 
laissez faire policy in the college toward 
the curriculum of the junior high 
school as that maintained at present 
toward the curriculum of the elemen- 
tary school. In exceptional instances 
only should there be specialization dur- 
ing the first three years of the new 
secondary school period. 

Three of the five functions as sum- 
marized apply throughout the full 
period of secondary education. These 
are achieving a democratic secondary 
school, recognizing individual differen- 
ces, and recognizing the nature of the 
child at adolescence. As to the remain- 
ing two only is there a sense of pecul- 
iarity. While exploration and guidance 
and training in the fundamental pro- 
‘cesses (as represented in the “tool sub- 
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jects”) must continue throughout the tent that this is necessary in the second- 
full period of secondary education, the ary school. We have, therefore, firm 
obligation for their achievement rests ground for insisting on intimate articu- 
comewhat more heavily upon the lower lation of junior and senior high schools. 
than upon the upper unit. This brief summary is not to be 

‘hus, in three of the four aims and _ taken as signifying that the full period 
in an equal number of functions is the of secondary education is to be admin- 
task of the two secondary school units istered in all respects as a single unit. 
the same. Even in the two functions For disciplinary and other social rea- 
there is a large measure of community sons it is desirable to maintain some- 
of obligation, leaving as the only exclu- thing of separation between the junior 
sively peculiar responsibility of either and senior divisions. But in curricular 
unit, that of affording opportunities in matters at least we must be assured 
the upper for specialization to the ex- of intimate articulation. 


VOCATIONS AND EXTRA CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES IN THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Anna M Christian 


I attending that school. There are a few 

Vocations—1 period per week—thus who know nothing about higher edu- 

reads the course of study. Vocations cation. To broaden the outlook of such 

for seventh and eighth grade children: is surely a big task and one worth 
Is that period worth while? We think while. How can we do it? 


so. This is what we are trying to do. We are beginning our work this year 
1. To find the likes and dislikes of with a discussion of the occupations 
our pupils. with which the children are familiar— 


2. To teach them what lines of work the occupations of their nation, state, 
are open to men and women, city and especially their community, 
what education is imperative for thus correlating with their geography 
each kind of work, together with and home life, and with an explicit 
some idea of the renumeration discussion of home making. We are 
that may be expected. teaching them that a home may be very 

8. To help them choose their High simple, very inexpensive and yet very 
School and their course .wisely.. attractive. The exterior may count for 

There are many children in our pub- much and yet not nearly so much as 

lic schools who know little about any the interior, and the spirit counts most 
business except the one their fathers of all. There are many opportunities 
carry on. There are many children of showing boys and girls how each in- 
who choose their High School upon no_ dividual is responsible for the spirit of 
other basis than that their friends are the home, and how our lives and actions 
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are influenced by our homes. This is 
followed by a visualized vocations les- 
son in the library. 

Our librarian has gathered together 
a very fine collection of pictures of 
every kind of work—industrial, com- 
mercial, professional—for both men 
and women. She cut these from mag- 
azines and Sunday supplements. Some 
are in color, others in black and white. 
These are clipped to large card-boards. 
Some of the mshow the progressof the 
industry, others merely show in artis- 
tic and attractive form what is being 
done in certain lines of business. Some 
cards have views and scenes from the 
lives of those who have risen highest 
in their profession, others are arranged 
to inspire and uplift. 

Beginning with the home, which 
must be the foundation of all life and 
business, we have a card with very 
beautiful interiors and very pleasant 
home scenes. We stress the importance 
of family life. Then follow pictures 
hung all around the library, depicting 
every phase of work by which men and 
women earn a living. 

On the tables are books, magazines, 
and newspaper articles describing some 
of these various phases of work. There 
are short biographical sketches of men 
and women who have done big things 
in the world. : 

After children have spent time in 
looking at the pictures and have select- 
ed the one which appeals most they 
find something to read about the pic- 
ture which they have chosen. Then they 
write a short paragraph telling what 
they think they would like to do when 
they leave school, if possible giving 
same reason for their choice. 


Our teacher of vocations studies 
these short articles very carefully and 
bases her counseling upon them. She 
records necessary data upon cards fur- 
nished for that purpose. They give her 
some clew to the child’s taste and dis- 
position. Of course these children will 
change their minds many times. We 
know that many of them are too young 
to decide a life career. We feel how- 
ever that training of this sort will save 
many from the blind alley job and will 
give others a definite purpose for High 
School study. In this one period a week 
we are teaching our boys and girls that 
ail work is honorable and that each one 
must do his share of the world’s work. 
It is a personal responsibility. 

II 


EXTRA CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


People no longer think of school as a 
preparation for life, it is life itself. 
Since no man can live unto himself, we 
must recognize the school as not merely 
a place of learning, but a place of 
living also. The social side is quite as 
important as the learning side. They 
cannot be separated. Most educators 
believe that the social problem is one of 
the biggest, if not the biggest problem 
in our school life. To teach children 
how to become good citizens, to teach 
them to be good citizens, is a worthy 
aim of our schools. 

It may seem paradoxical to say that 
our modern civilization with its im- 
provements and increased facilities of 
all kinds has made the problem of real 
education more complex. But such is 
the case. Home life is no longer what 
it used to be. Our cities are so congest- 
ed that singlt homes are too expensive; 
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therefore we have double houses, du- 
plex houses, apartments, and hotels. In 
many of them children are not wanted. 
Few of them are equipped with a nur- 
sery or a playground. Parents are too 
busy earning money to be much con- 
cerned over their children. Often both 
parents work and are gone from early 
morning until late at night. There is 
no one at home to train children in re- 
gard to right and wrong, to admonish 
them or advise them. The children are 
left to their own devices with no super- 
vision of any kind. Naturally they get 
into mischief. This breaking down of 
home discipline has been cited as one 
of the causes for delinquency among 
boys and girls. Crime among “teen” 
age boys is on the increase. Our news- 
papers are full of the deeds of robber 
gangs composed of very young boys, 
and of stories of their cave haunts. 
Here is a letter taken from the Plain 
Dealer. 
WHERE ARE YOUR BOYS? 

Editor Plain Dealer—Sir: 

In reading about the “Baby Robbers 
Gang” of the Plain Dealer, the state- 
ment is made that John, 10, Raymond 
9, and Johnie 5, would go to the dump 
on the lake front and spend the night. 
I am wondering what the parents of 
these boys were doing that they did 
not interest themselves more in the 
doings of their boys. There is no use 
in ignoring fundamental facts and that 
old saying, “As a twig is bent the tree | 
inclines,” is as true today as it ever 
was. One cannot but pity those poor 
boys of such tender years for belonging 
to parents so derelict in their duties. It 
is inconceivable that parents are so 
lacking in common sense as not to 
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“know” where their children are. 
There are too many parents who do 
not wish to be bothered with their 
children—they will give them money 
for picture shows or let them roam 
the streets—anything to get them out 
of the way. No child can have the 
right perspective of life—it is too much 
to expect them to possess the judgment 
of mature years. 

Cleveland Mrs. E. E. M. 

What can be done to counteract some 
of these evils? The schools must sup- 
plement the inefficient home. Many 
things formerly done by the parents 
are now left to the schools. Principals 
and teachers realize that a child’s 
time outside school is just as important 
a factor in his education as his time 
in school. In fact in a recent article 
on education Mr. Henderson said, “The 
pedagogy of the future will concern it- 
self far more with the child out of 
school than with the child in school.” 
We must try to educate our children 
for their “leisure” time. 

How to do it,—that is our problem 
Schools everywhere recognizing the 
social problem are making all kinds of 
experiments in student activities. Mr. 
Alexander Roberts in an “Experiment 
in Socialization” found in the School 
Review for January 1918, makes this 
statement, “Student activities form 
one of the best agencies in attempting 
to help pupils meet and solve the mul- 
titude of social and civic problems 
which confront them. “These activi- 
ties are an important element in the 
success of a school. They furnish an 
active interest for the students, a vital 
outlet for bottled up spirits. Through 
school activities children learn what 
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special message they may bring to the 
outside world. They partake more or 
less of the play spirit and yet through 
them a student may find his calling in 
life. The general aim of student ac- 
tivities might be stated as affording an 
opportunity for self expression. 

What kind of activities can find a 
place in the Junior High School? About 
four years ago we began setting aside 
a period a week for club work as we 
called it. Each teacher organized a 
club along some line which he thought 
would be interesting to boys and girls. 
There was great variety and pupils 
chose the club that seemed most attrac- 
tive. They remained in club for one 
semester, then had the opportunity to 
choose again. Each club elected its own 
officers and held a brief business meet- 
ing every week, thus learning how to 
conduct a meeting. We felt that our 
experiment was successful therefore we 
have continued the club work. 

The clubs help to develop leadership. 
Pupils who show initiative or executive 
ability are given an opportunity to de- 
velop these in their little organizations. 
Every pupil who gets training in lead- 
ing his fellow pupils is preparing him- 
self for leadership in the outside world. 
Every club has proved popular and each 
is valuable in a different way. : 

There is something in our natures 
which is satisfied only by music. For 
those who are musically inclined, we 
have a glee club for boys and one for 
girls, and an orchestra for both boys 
and girls. Under the right kind of su- 
pervision much can be done to teach 
the appreciation of music. A child who 
has learned to love good music and to 
appreciate what the great musicians 
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have left him, will choose the fine con- 
certs for his leisure hours in preference 
to the cheap movie. The Cleveland Sym- 
phony Orchestra is cooperating with 
the schools to teach music appreciation 
through its Memory Contest and its 
Children’s Concerts. Judging by the 
enthusiasm which the children show, 
we feel sure that some of them will be 
numbered among the patrons of the 
Orchestra in the future. 


Dramatics and the pageant hold a 
strong appeal for children. In the 
Junior High School children can write 
their own piays in the English class, 
prepare scenery and stage setting in 
the art class, make costumes in the 
Sewing class, type the lines of the play 
in the typewriting class, advertise the 
play in the school paper, print tickets 
and programs in the print shop, while 
actually learning the business end of 
producing a play. All this teaches a 
social intercourse which is most desir- 
able. 

Athletics give growing boys and 
girls an opportunity for developing the 
physical self. In the Junior High 
School, athletics should be very simple 
team work rather than individual work. 
The moral tone should be kept high. 
Here we can teach fair play, the rights 
of others, and good sportsmanship. 
Clean athletics help to create school 
loyalty. 

One club simply aimed to teach boys 
and girls how to play games, all kinds 
of games, suitable for parties or little 
social gatherings. They worked out 
little programs for parties, learned how 
to make others feel at ease, studied 
little social courtesies, etc. Those 
children will know what to do when 
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they entertain or are being entertained. 

During the semester children write 
little articles about their clubs for the 
school paper, make suggestions for 
cther clubs, and tell how they apply 
to their leisure time what they have 
learned in club. Much work begun in 
the club period is finished at home. 
This is especially true of the fancy 
work, knitting, crocheting, and sewing. 
Many club leaders suggest books to be 
read in conection with the club work 
and give an opportunity during the 
business meeting for a brief report on 
the reading. The Nature Study Clubs 
and Garden Clubs take the children out 
of doors when the weather is fine and 
open up infinite posibilities for leisure 
hours. Who can tell what may grow 
from these small beginnings? 

We have had no evening parties and 
very few evening entertainments for 
Junior High Pupils. We feel that they 
are too young to be out late in the even- 
ing. We urge the nine o’clock bed time 
hour, and in our hygiene classes fre- 
quently call for a report on how the 
previous evening was spent. We also 
urge children in our school to reserve 
Friday or Saturday evenings for the 
movies or parties. 

We feel that our club work is giving 
children an idea of how to use spare 
time. It is teaching them some useful 
and profitable ways of entertaining 
themselves and their friends. It is 
keeping them off the streets and we 
hope counteracting some of the evil in- 
fluences of idleness. 

The playground work in the summer 
time has proved very valuable. Our 
city is opening up new playgrounds 
each year. In the crowded districts 


of all large cities, there are few yards, 
the streets are too congested and too 
cangerous for play, so the municipal 
playground had come to be a necessity. 
These play spots are under the super- 
vision of trained leaders who under- 
stand child nature and organize play 
to suit the age of the child. No rowdy- 
ism is permitted. The playgrounds are 
equipped with all kinds of apparatus 
which the children are taught to use. 
Games of every description are played. 
Pageants and picnics ere enjoyed by 
all. In our large cities, especially in 
Cleveland, playground supervisors take 
a thorough course in tra‘: ‘ng for their 
werk. Under the influerce of these 
leaders, who can estimate the benefits 
derived from the playgrow d? Not only 
is the play supervised, but children of 
many nationalities are taught our 
American ways of doing things. Citi- 
zenship, self-control, a knowledge of 
the language—these are only a few of 
its advantages. 

There was a time when our school 
buildings were open only five or six 
hours a day. Now most of them are 
open a much longer period during the 
day, and many of them are open in the 
evening. The Community Center work 
in some of our schools is very helpful 
to the community in furnishing en- 
tertainment and recreation for young 
people under clean and sane conditions, 
and supervised by trained leaders. 

The libraries too are helping in this 
work of taking care of the spare time. 
Most of them have an early story hour 
which attracts many children and helps 
to open the way to reading. They ad- 
vertise their books as a merchant ad- 
vertises his wares. They use every 
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possible means to arouse the curiosity 
of children in regard to books and to 
help them form the reading habit. 
These combined agencies are doing 
much good but there is still much to be 
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done. The sympathetic teacher, who 
studies his pupils and takes a personal 
interest in the “problems”, can by sug- 
gestion and direction help children to 
find the avocation for their spare time. 


HOW A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING CAN BE UTILIZED 
OUTSIDE OF THE SCHOOL DAY 


B. C. 


Junior High Schools in the larger 
cities are built in the centers of certain 
community divisions. It is much more 
true in their case than in that of the 
Senior High Schools. As the logical 
centers of the community, they should 
be utilized by the district around them 
for that purpose. Their facilities are 
adequate and their administration staff 
has usually the ability to carry out 
such a program. 

In Newton, Iowa the Junior High 
School is truly such a center. The 
community utilizes the gymnasium and 
the auditorium probably most of any 
of the parts of the building. The gym- 
nasium schedule is indeed a full one. 
The director of boys’ and girls’ phys- 
ical education in this building are also 
responsible for the adult physical edu- 
cation. The director of boys’ and mens’ 
physical education directs during school 
hours the regular physical education 
classes of the boys one half the week; 
while the girls have the rest of the 
time. This time when the girls have 
the gym is the only time that he can 
call his own because from 8 A. M. to 
10 P. M. he is on the job in extra- 
curricular activities and adult educa- 
tion. Each boy in the Junior High 
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School is on some team which has a 
regular time for practice in the gym- 
nasium in some game. His time may 
be before school or after school and 
each team plays, if possible, every other 
team. The object is not to secure one 
Junior High team but the maximum 
number of participants in the games. 
During the noon hour, the gymnasiura 
is used for adult classes—mostly pro- 
fessional and business men—who, after 
forty minutes of playing eat their noon 
day meal at school in the Home Econ- 
omics rooms. This meal is not served 
in the cafeteria style, but each girl, in 
alternating groups, prepares the meal 
of two or three participants and serves 
it. This finances the practical work 
of the Home Economics department 
where each gir! learns how to prepare 
a complete meal for the number of in- 
dividuals corresponding to the ordinary 
family size. 

During the evening«, classes from the 
industrial plants have their baseball 
games, volley ball games, and the Sun- 
day School basketball teams play off 
their games against each other. Thurs- 
day nights are given to the women under 
the direction of the physical education 
director for girls. A small enrollment 
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fee is charged for these privileges but 
the salaries of those in charge are paid 
by the school. As many adult individ- 
uals use the gymnasium a week as do 
high school students. The work-outs, 
health, and companionship that it brings 
to the adults is a community asset for 
better community health and spirit. 

The auditorium is available for use by 
any organization of the community for 
meetings of an educational nature. On 
Sunday afternoons it is packed to listen 
to the musical concerts arranged by the 
music clubs of the city. During the 
week, it is used by the Drama League, 
Woman’s Club, local Glee Clubs, Lyceum 
numbers, Political Meetings, educational 
talks, patriotic assemblies and lectures. 
It is the center for the adult education 
by the community itself. The corridors 
outside the auditorium are being used 
for the digplay of the best class of pic- 
tures. Last year a certain organization 
of women placed in this hall an oil paint- 
ing worth $400, painted by the Norweg- 
ian, Svend Svenson. The Junior High 
School can be the real cultural center of 
the community. It can take the place 
of the cathedral in mediaeval life. 

At night, the woodworking shops are 


busy for the cabinet making classes; 
the machinery is available for furniture 
making. The draughting room is used 
for blue print reading and crawing 
classes. The small radio room attracks 
those who are waiting for their classes 
or their teams at the games and they 
hear the zest that is being broadcasted. 
All roads lead to the Junior High School. 

The possibility for the extended use 
of a Junior High School building is un- 
limited. The education of the public to 
the considerate use of the facilities must 
keep pace with this extension. Posters 
in the gymnasium like “A Gym is built 
to promote health, why spit on the 
floor?” and slogans like “We are 
proud of this building, let’s keep 
itso we can always be proud of it” 
have their effect. Occasionally privi- 
leges must be denied individuals or or- 
ganizations but this receives the sup- 
port of those who are interested in the 
careful extensive use of public property. 

The Junior High School as a logical 
community center is the agent which 
will have to develop adult education in 
that center in the days to come. Let 
us experiment now and see what can be 
done. 


SOME REASONS FOR THE THREE-THREE PLAN 
Clayton R. Wise 


A writer in the October Clearing 
House opened the question as to what 
sort of arrangement is best in group- 
ing for secondary education, and invi- 
ted comment on the comparative merits 
of the three-three and the six-year 
plans.. 

The present writer has had some 


years of experience in a system where 
both plans have been tried out simul- 
taneously over a considerable period of 
time. In this. system it has seemed 
to school people very generally that 
the six-year plan has many serious de- 
fects, and the prospects are that it will 
be discontinued as soon as facilities can 
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be supplied to house the junior high 
school grades by themselves. 

It will probably be necessary for us 
in the very near future to revise many 
of the arguments and claims which 
were made for the junior high school 
in the early days of its existence, and 
to justify the existence of this type of 
institution on somewhat different 
grounls. Certain of the claims former- 
ly made in favor of the junior high 
school were never justified and have 
not worked out in practice. Prominent 
among these claims is the argument 
that the junior high school could and 
would receive boys and girls of low 
mentality and even of vicious habits, 
and would so interest and guide them 
as to discover their place in life; in 
other words, that it would serve 
2s an educational cure-all for the hard 
cases which could not be handled under 
the former arrangement. 

There is some evidence to show that 
the claim of the junior high school to 
bridge the gap between the elementary 
and the high school is actually a valid 
one, although it is not succeeding in 
this undertaking in anything like an 
absolute degree. I hope to offer to the 
Clearing House at a near future date 
some statistical evidence that the in- 
clusion of the ninth grade with the 
seventh and eighth grades is not op- 
erating to encourage pupils to consider 
the ninth grade as a stopping place in 
the three-three organization. This ar- 


gument for the six-year plan falls down 
by comparison and is no longer to be 
considered 2s of much worth. 

On the other hand, the objection to 
the former eight- four plan which de- 
clared the age limits between the first 
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and eight grades to be too far apart for 
efficient administration, was and is 
sound. It is just as true also that the 
age limits of pupils in the seventh and 
those in the twelfth grades are toof r 
apart. Futhermore, there is a great 
difference in the maturity and develop- 
ment of pupils in the seventh and those 
in the twelfth grades than there is be- 
tween the first and the eighth grades. 
If this statement appears startling a 
moment’s reflection upon the fact that 
adolescence occurs between twelve and 
eighteen will be convincing. 

This difference in the age group which 
was a strong argument against the 
eight year elementary school, is there- 
fore, a stronger argument against the 
six-year high school. The type of or- 
ganization and control which is possi- 
ble in the upper grades it not fitted to 
the pupils in the early stage of adoles- 
cence, and methods which are adaptable 
to the younger are too childish for the 

n0re mature pupils in the upper grades 

who are in fact practically adults. It 
is this problem which si so easily solved 
by the three-three type of organization 
and this is the big reason why the lat- 
ter plan is preferred to an increasing 
degree by junior high school workers. 

It is true that in small communities 
where the number of pupils in the 
junior and senior high school grades 
are too small to justify separate 
schools, the six-year plan is almost the 
only way out. Its adoption, however, 
will come to be looked upon as merely 
the best way to solve a local situation, 
and smal! communities will, no doubt, 
continue to be forced to make a virtue 
of necessity, and try to justify the six- 
year plan for that reason. 
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_ TEN NATIONAL PROBLEMS 
Some American Defects that Junior High Civics Classes Should Consider 


R. L. Hamilton 


James Bryce in his modern Demo- 
cracies points out ten defects in our 
American democracy that he believes 
are rather well supported by proof ap- 
parent to the critical observer. The 
junior high school teacher of civics has 
a responsibility for considering these 
defects and for pointing them out, 
through discussion and otherwise, to 
the members of her classes in social 
science. 

The Bryce summary on the whole 
is rather favorable towards American 
institutions and he was long. cited 
as a sympathetic judge and a far-sight- 
ed investigator of American life. He 
spoke from intensive study and famil- 
iarity. On this account his conclusions 
carry more weight and are of greater 
importance to us as teachers than they 
might otherwise be. 

Let us consider, for a few moments, 
the first two of these problems. We 
will take up the remainder in other 
bulletins. 

1. State Legislatures 

State Legislatures do not enjoy the 
confidence of the people. This is shown 
by the restrictions placed upon them by 
law and by the transfer of their powers 
to the citizens as a whole. Perhaps the 
best illustration is that of initiative 
and referendum. Probably the reason 
that they do not enjoy the confidence 


‘that they formerly did is that few of 


the individual legislators are superior 
to the common run of the population. 
Many of them are well-mentioned but 
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are narrow in their views. More often 
than is good for public affairs they are 
ignorant of public questions and are 
controlled by their emotions and preju- 
dices and not facts and reason. It is 
surely the duty of the teacher to point 
out that we cannot be too careful in the 
selection of men and women for the 
heavy burden that comes upon the men 
assuming the office of legislating for all 
of us. 
2. Civil Service 

Our civil service, Lord Bryce though 
has not been equal to the tasks imposed 
upon it. It was originally planned to 
do away with the spoils system. In 
theory it was suposed that it would re- 
sult in the selection of the most com- 
petent government employees for the 
doing of specific tasks. In reality it has 
not been able to accomplish this. There 
are many reasons for it. Among them 
might be sighted the low level of wage 
paid by the government when compared 
with the wages paid by industry for 
the same sort of service or requiring 
the same general level of intelligence in 
training and experience. Civil service 
has not actually supplanted the former 
vicious spoils system though it is only 
fair to say that it has succeeded to a 
great extent in this aim. Perhaps the 
most notable lack of success in evi- 
denced by the possibilities it has failed 
to accomplish. It has a consistently 
mediocre standard rather than a con- 
sistently high standard judging by the 
manner in which it has functioned as a 
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democratic method for the doing of 
government work. 
In the next bulletin we will discuss 
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briefly the judiciary, criminal justice 
administration and law enforcement as 
three of our American problems. 


JUNIOR ATHLETICS 
H. J. Ludgate 


Every day the world of sports is 
giving fresh examples of the value of 
early training. In tennis we find Til- 
den’s protege, Richards, winning 
against England’s best. In golf Evans 
and Sarazen, starting as caddies, hold 
cherished championships. In swim- 
ing Weismuller, still in his teens, holds 
more records than any other athlete 
of all time. In baseball the list of stars 
who began their career as “kids” on 
some sandlot team is too long to 
mention. It would be presuptuous 
to think that we are pointing out new 
principles in analyzing and evaluating 
the factors which make for successful 
training in the early teens, for these 
principles are known to every director 
of athletics but it might be valuable to 
review them since the junior high opens 
great possibilities and a nearer realiza- 
tion of a “game for every school boy.” 

One of the first factors of early teen 
training is the realization that at this 
time youth is very impressionable and 
learns readily by imitation and will 
willingly spend countless hours in the 
mastery of a difficult basket ball shot, 
the stride of the high jump, or the 
exact control of a tennis stroke. Thus, 
it is very important that he be constant- 
ly exposed to the correct form rather 
than being shown, too frequently, his 
short coming. In this respect, the 
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junior high athlete has the advantage 
in the example of his senior high bro- 
ther with his more mature ability. 

In early teen training an athletic di- 
rector will find it time well spent to 
give frequent talks or a definite week- 
ly period to open discussions on health 
subjects, and if necessary to dig deep 
into his physiology to show the im- 
portance of personal cleanliness, both 
mentally and bodily and to show why a 
growing youth needs more sleep than a 
adult. The weekly group discussion 
also offers a splendid opportunity for 
talks on team work, team loyalty, 
the interpretation of rules and the du- 
ties of the captain. In these discussions 
the topic of tobacco will be of univer- 
sal interest and should have a physi- 
ological rather than a moral analysis. 
Too often the growing boy does not rea- 
lize that smoking may be harmful to 
him and not to his father because he 
has greater need than the adult for an 
abundant supply of oxygen, that ciga- 
rette smoking brings about “short 
wind” because it clogs the lung cells 
thus decreasing their capacity. It is a 
known fact that the lungs of a person 
living in a manufacturing city become 
lined with deposits of soot from the 
smoke, thus decreasing the opportunity 
of the lung to supply the blood with 
oxygen. The average boy readily sees 


is 
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the point. 

Before the organization of the junior 
l'gh school the most forlorn person in 
American schools was the freshman for 
be was awkward, misunderstood, 
lacked self-confidence, and, in the field 
of athletics, was virtually, “A man 
without a Country”. Little opportuni- 
ty of making the team was his because 
h2 was required to compete against 
ability more developed than his own, 
but with the new organization hope 
springs anew for he is now one of the 
older boys of the school. With intra- 
mural games between different classes 


- of the school four or five times as many 


boys will be trying our for teams in as 
many different games as the director 
is able to handle, with the result that 
hidden ability is often discovered. Not 
only the junior high is benefited, for 


when the time for transition comes the 
coach of the high school receives a 
group trained in the rudiments of team 
work, team loyalty and simple play for- 
mations. 

The subject must not be left without 


a brief observation of the game work 
of the grade school under the new or- 
ganization. The director will find it 
is now possible to organize tournaments 
and track meets between the several 
grade schools with rivalry and play in- 
terest as keen as in the higher schools, 
especially if a trophy is offered with 
consolation shields for the sectional 
winners. If he is wise he will not over- 
look the grade intra-mural games for 
through them a school spirit and a game 
interest will be built up that will serve 
him well in years to come. 


THESIS SUBMITTED FOR DISCUSSION BEFORE THE NATION- 
AL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION, JULY 1923, BY THE COMMITTEE 
ON CHARACTER EDUCATION 


Thesis I. Character is a synthesis 
of simpler units; it is developed thru 
two sets of closely allied processes 
which merge into each other. The first 
process has to do with molding the vi- 
tal units of which character is formed; 
the second has to do with assimilating 
these units into a larger mental com- 
plex in conformity with approved stan- 
dards of character. 


1. The first is the character educa-— 


tion belonging to infancy and earliest 
childhood when primary habits and sat- 
isfactions are established—when the 
original reflexes are modified in such 


a way that they fit together harmoni- 
ously into the kind of synthetic prod- 
uct (character) which the experiences 
and reflection of the race have deter- 
mined as most desirable. 

2. The second is the task of later 
childhood and adolescence and includes 
development of feelings, tastes, ideals, 
attitudes and purposes as a means of 
securing self-direction and self-control, 
without which real character is impos- 
sible.. 

3. Guidance of these two processes 
calls for clear conception of the objec- 
tives of character education, on the one 
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hand; and thorough, scientific know- 
ledge of ‘childhood, on the other. 

Thesis II. The development of char- 
acter should be an implicit aim and me- 
thod of all curricular and extra-curric- 
ular activities of the elementary, the 
intermediate and the secondary school, 
rather than an explicit objective pur- 
sued exclusively in such courses as Eth- 
ics, Character Formation, etc. 

1. In. primary and _ intermediate 
schools or junior high schools, this aim 
can be accomplished, for the most part 
without systematic study of morals or 
ethics, partly thru activities and partly 
thru ordinary school subjects; such as 
hygiene and sanitation, natural science, 
civics, biography, history, geography, 
literature, and the content selected for 
practice in oral and written composi- 
tion. 

(a) In English, for instance, the 
following qualities: courtesy, courage, 
unselfish service, sincerity, integrity, 
truthfulness, self-control, good-nature, 
initiative, ennobling qualities and de- 
sire to emulate persons evincing them, 
good citizenship, honesty, punctuality, 
cleanliness, clean living, patriotism, 
respect for the law. 

(b) In History, principles of charact- 
er which can be developed are the fol- 
lowing: independent thinking, coopera- 
tion, chastity, conservation, service, 
high ideals of life, civic righteousness, 
impartial judgment, humility, national 
and personal honor, justice. 

2. In senior high school the same 
plan of developing qualities may be em- 
ployed, but supplemented by systema- 
tic study of ethical principles in con- 
nection with the social sciences. 

(a) The high school might well make 
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provision in one or more of its required 
courses for thorough study of the sci- 
entific and ethical principles relating 
to the family as an institution. Differ- 
ent phases of this subject may be dis- 
tributed between two or more courses. 
These phases should include heredity 
and eugenics, influence of sex upon the 
development of the individual, both 
physically and spiritually; the social 
purpose of the family; conditions of 
successful family life, including econ- 
omics of the family group; and the 
rearing and training of children. The 
last named topic may be used as a 


successful means of moral instruction ° 


of youth thru study of parental respon- 
sibilities-more successful perhaps, than 
such instruction might be were it aimed 
directly at the youth. 

Thesis III. Since the activities of 
the schocl—the athletics and sports, 
the general recreational life, the liter- 
ary, musical, forensic, artistic or other 
interests, the school’s taking part in 
community life—since all these are 
closer to life itself than any curricular 
work can be made, these activities do 
much more than the curriculum can 
ever do to develop inductively the char- 
acter of pupils. 

1. Therefore, if the general life of 
the school is to make the best contribu- 
tion to character, this life should be 
studied, reorganized, perfected, and su- 
pervised, with the active and democra- 
tic participation of both the pupils and 
the teachers. This should be done as 
thoroughly and scientifically as the or- 
ganization of the curriculum itself. 

2. That since spontaneity, originali- 
ty and personality (and therefore char- 
acter) apparently thrive best in those 
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social situations where the control and 


restraint are, other things equal, self-. 


imposed rather than super-imposed, 
every opportunity should be sought to 
analyze, apply, and extend the princi- 
ples and processes of self-government. 

Thesis IV. The basic method in 
character education, as in science it- 


self, should be inductive (passing from 


experience to principles) rather than 
deductive (directing conduct according 
to precepts and principles which are en- 
tirely arbitrary from the point of view 
of the child.) 

The inductive method in character 
education follows this general order: 

i. The modification of the origin- 
ol native impulses and the feelings and 
actions involved in them by varying 
cither the stimuli which produce action 
or the satisfactions which accompany 
and follow action, or both, thus en- 
coureging 

(a) The formation of habits of 
action both ‘of’ the more routine type 
in which the milder motives of con- 
formity, imitation and ease of adjust- 
ment are involved, and those habits 
where more intense and even conflic- 
ting emotions operate. 

(b) The building of definite tastes 
and preferences in relation to all phases 
of experience, such as various types of 
stimuli, of actions, and of satisfactions. 
Tastes and preferences also describe 
habits, but relate to elements rmaining 
in character rather than to avert action. 

2. The development of ideas and in- 
tellectual discrimination in respect to 
these various types of experience; and 
finally, 

3. Organizing principles, standards 
of choice and action in the light of the 
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whole process. 

Nevertheless, the inductive and de- 
ductive methods can and should be com- 
bined to this extent—the experienced 
guide and teacher of youth may in some 
degree select and control the youth’s 
life—experiences on the basis of their 
teaching value; may abbreviate exper- 
iences; and by example, by interpreta- 
tion, and by inspiration may accelerate 
the inductive process—all without in 
any way depriving the pupil of the full 
advantages of the method. Neither in 
the scientific labratory nor in life is 
it necessary for each individual to ex- 
perience all the concourse of particu- 
lars in order to apply’ the scientific 
method effectively. Indeed no human 
progress beyond one generation is pos- 
sible unless some such use can be made 
of past experience of others in short- 
circuiting present experience. 

Thesis V. While in all probability 
the emotional and social capacities vary 
as do the intellectual, and have their 
limits in each individual, if there is e- 
nough intelligence to insure the simpler 
mental processes we have no evidence 
that we have aproachewd the limits to 
which personal character may be 
brought by education to meet the main 
issues of personal and social life. In- 
telligence may determine the skill with 
which individual character expresses 
itself; but above the minimum intelli- 
gence necessary, we have no evidence 
of high correlation between intelligence 


_and the disposition to use it well. 


Thesis VI. A professional staff com- 
petent to make complete, scientific di- 
agnosis of each child, is a more impor- 
tant factor in helping to realize the ul- 
timate aims of education than is em- 
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ployment of subject-matter supervisors. 
The example of some of the most 
progressive juvenile courts, as well as 
the demonstrated results in a few 
school systems, have shown the wisdom 
and the economy of providing medical 
and dental inspection, psychological 
tests by highly trained experts and 
social workers who are competent to 
make complete diagnosis of every child. 
Principals and teachers should be 
trained in the diagnosis and treatment 
of various types of child behaviour 
with no less care than they are now 
trained to teach “school subjects”. 
Thesis VII. Given the fact of indi- 


vidual differences, it follows that the 
one most promising method of assisting 
young people to develop their own 
character and personality is that of 
individual rather than group stimu- 
lationship, tutorship and guidance. 
That is to say, character education 
might profitably adopt for the so-called 
normal child, the case-method of diag- 
nosis and treatment which medicine 
and social work employ for the so-called 
typical person. 

This is not meant to disparage the 
great value of cultivating group stan- 
dards, ideals and attitudes, such as is 
fostered by the boy scout organization. 


EDITORIAL 


The Advisory Board of the Junior 
High School Clearing House are deeply 
appreciative of the splendid cooperation 
which is being manifested by the people 
interested in the junior high school and 
its problems. Articles dealing with dif- 
ferent phases of junior high school 
work have been volunteered. May we 
suggest that still others give us the ben- 
efit of their experiences, and may the 
number of volunteer contributors in- 
crease mightily. 


The matter of moral and religious 
training in our schools is an educaiton 
al question of great importance to every 
person. It is a matter of especial con- 
cern to people engaged in junior high 
school work. Church organizations, 
educator’s magazines and the public 
press are discussing it. Evidently the 
thinking public desire action on this 
phase of educational work. It may be 
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COMMENT 


well for the Clearing House to discuss 
this matter. Will you write us your 
ideas concerning this vital subject? 

L. W. F. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL PURPOSE 

In these days of discussion of school 
costs and analysis of school activities 
relative to costs, one needs some stan- 
dard by which to measure his findings. 
A cost may be high or low depending 
upon the use to which the purchased 
commodity or “good” is put. He who 
buys false teeth because of a bargain 
price is an unwise investor. He who 
needs and refuses to buy pays the pen- 
alty in his own lowered vitality. To 
this end, the purpose of public school 
education needs to be thoroughly ana- 
lyzed. 

The ordinary tax-payer considers 
it as the cost of educating his child. 
The tax-payer, without children, 


con- 
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siders his tax as a contribution to edu- 
cational charity. He advertises loudly 
that he is paying an enormous tax from 
which he is receiving no benefit. In 
each of these cases the tax is looked 
upon and measured from the stand- 
point of its value to the individual 
child receiving the education. Such a 
premise is responsible for the majority 
of false reasoning concerning the pub- 
lic school. Let us briefly analyze the 
situation: 
lst. The responsibility for the edu- 
cation of any individual child, 
for his own good, rests solely 
upon the shoulders of the par- 
ent of the child. The nation 
must never become paternalis- 
tic to the extent of taking over 
the duties and responsibilities 
of the individual parent to his 
own child. The public school 
makes no attempt to do this. 
The reasoning of tax-payers 
based upon such a premise is 
absolutely false. 
2nd. The only legitimate purpose 
back of the public school tax 
is the supreme good of the 
state and nation. America is 
dependent upon the _intelli- 
gence and the moral charac- 
ter of its individual citizen- 
ship. The will of its individ- 
uals becomes the will of the 
nation. The perpetuity of the 
nation depends upon the demo- 
cratic coherence of its individ- 
ual citizenship. Every dollar 
of public school tax, therefore, 
is a dollar spent, not for char- 
ity or paternalism, but for the 
supreme good of the nation. 
17 


Education is the national necessity 
of life. The nation, through its tax 
production, must provide this national 
necessity. The dollars contributed by 
the tax-payer for the public school, 
therefore, function in national intelli- 
gence, national integrity, national re- 
sourcefulness, national protection, 
national economic pregress, and there- 
fore in continued healthy national life. 
The heaviest tax-payer, representing 
the heaviest property owner benefits 
most by the public school tax, irrespec- 
tive of whether he may or may not be 
blessed with children of his own with- 
in the public school walls. 

Do the schools cost too much? How 
much is our America worth? All our 
wealth and its stability is predicted 
upon the functioning of the public 
schools. How about our happiness? 

M. G. C. 


CAPACITY AND ACHIEVEMENT 

Achievement in, school work does not 
have a high correlation with capacity 
or mental ability as measured by intelli- 
gence tests. There are many critics 
who conclude from this that the intelli- 
gence test is at fault and does not mea- 
sure true mental ability. On the other 
hand many teachers feel that a high in- 
telligence quotient in itself is a guar- 
antee of superior school grades. 

It would be more scientific to say, 
however, that intelligence, as shown by 
the more standarized tests, does have 
a direct bearing upon achievement but 
that it does not necessarily show the de- 
gree of attainment that is being made. 
Successful results very often depend 
upon other factors, which it is possible 
for the teacher to encourage or to stim- 
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ulate, if she knows the essential thing 
to be done. Few junior high teachers 
have yet seen the great possibilities of 
stimulating these other factors in their 
pupils; such factors as persistence, the 
value of a high standard of work, pride 
of workmanship, physical condition and 
endurance in doing school work up to 
capacity. 

Our tests have shown us in the junior 
and senior high schools of Sioux City 
that in the group with the greatest 
mental ability only 25 per cent were 
doing work comparable with their ca- 
pacity. Pupils who rated A in their 
Army Alpha test should have been able 
to attain all A’s in their studies. Only 
one quarter of them were doing so. The 
junior high school teacher should know 
her individual pupils well enough to de- 
mand work of a quality somewhat simi- 
lar to their capacity. 

—R. L. H. 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL GIRL 
IN COMPETITIVE ATHLETICS 
Should Junior High School girls 

compete in inter-school games? The 

girls themselves answer “yes” unami- 
mously; and amiable administrator is 
inclined on first thought to be of the 

same mind. However, it needs only a 

little experience with contests of this 

sort to convince one that they are of 
doubtful value. 

The enrollment in the-Junior High 
schools of a city includes about one- 
thirtieth of its population. In cities 


where Junior High schools have been 


established, best results are obtained 
where one Junior High school exists for 
every twenty thousand inhabitants or 
less. Presumably these schools are sit- 
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uated at or near the center of the con- 
tributing population. This places a dis- 
tance of three to six miles between 
Junior High school buildings. 

The long ride for the visiting team, 
accompanying pupils and teachers ne- 
cessitates beginning the games as late 
as four-fifteen in the afternoon. Inter- 
school competitive games of volley ball, 
basket ball or indoor base ball last 
forty-five minutes or longer. With 
attending delays, the homeward jour- 
ney begins at five o’clock or later. It 
is not possible for teachers to conduct 
each girl to her home. 

Aside from the hazard of the unchap- 
eroned return in the twilight, there is 
the harmful physical reaction from the 
nervous strains which a girl in early 
adolescence must undergo in an inter- 
school game. Spirited inter-class tour- 
naments are eminently satisfactory as 
a substitute since they involve the plea- 
sure and benefits, yet avoid the ob’ 
jectionable features of girls’ inter- 
school competitive athletics. 

—F. D. 


FIFTY DOLLARS A MINUTE 

Question: What would it be worth 
to me to have notes on actual experi- 
ence of one hundred superintendents 
or principals, or teachers of my prefer- 
red subject? Answer: It would be 
worth about $1000 to any one who could 
get it. 

Question: How can this be done by 
me? Answer: It cannot!! _ 

Question: Is there any-where I cat 
get it? Answer: Yes. 

Question: Where and how? 
Answer: In the pages of the Jr. High 
Clearing House IF you look up Bulletin 
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No. 2 and answer the four questions 
asked. 

Question: How long will it require? 
Answer: About 20 minutes (or more). 

Question: If it is worth $1000 to me, 
and requires 20 minutes (and $.02) to 
send my answers to the four questions, 
how much will it net me per minute? 
Answer: “Fifty dollars a minute.” 

A sentence for each will do if that is 
all you care to write. Do as well by 
those who are to read yours ( all will be 
edited) as you would like to read from 
other schools, cities or teachers. 

Of course it is a “questionnaire.” 

We are questionaired nearly to death. 
But before we give out, let’s do this 
last piece of work to be summarized in 
the interests of Junior High schools 
and Junior High workmen everywhere. 
We can get statistics in many places, 
but we need to know what you do and 
think. The names of persons will not 
be published but we wish your city to 
get all the credit you can give it by 
what you are doing for your Junior 
High pupils. Below is your reason and 


ours. 

“IT am informed by the Bureau of 
Education, Washington, that your pub- 
lication is the only one known of devo- 
ted entirely to Junior High Work.” 
Mary E. Ironside, Derry N. H. 

Our members reside in forty-two 
states. What are you doing? 

In case you don’t find your Bulletin 
No. 2 the questions are repeated here 
for your convenience. 

1. What has your school done re- 
cently to enrich the curriculum of the 
7th, 8th, and 9th grades? 

2. What means or methods have 
you used to vitalize that formal subject 
matter? 

3. What good practices, devices, or 
“stunts” have you used with classes in 
this subject? 

4. State any new or untested plans 
or methods you wish you could employ 
with Junior High pupils. 

(General topics are welcome in addition 
to specific subject discussion.) 
Ss. O. R. 


OUR CONT 


L. V. Koos—Professor of Secondary 
Education, University of Minnesota. 


B. C. BERGc—Superintendent of Schools, 
Newton, Iowa. 


CLAYTON R. WisE—Principal, Empire 
Junior High, Cleveland. 


ANNA M. CHRISTIAN—Assistant Prin- 
cipal, West High School, Cleveland. 
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RIBUTORS 


R. L. HAMILTON—Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Sioux City. 


FUTURE FEATURES OF THE 

CLEARING HOUSE 

Prof. L. J. Brueckner of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota has just completed 
a thorough survey of the junior high 
schools of Minneapolis as compared 
with the seventh and eighth grades of 
the elementary schools. He has some 
very interesting conclusions. ~ In the 
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next issue of The Clearing House we 
will give you Prof. Brueckner’s con- 
clusions. 


Frances F. McGovern, English tea- 
cher, Washington Intermediate High, 
Dubuque, has written a very instruc- 
tive article entitled—‘“Content and 
Methods for Junior High School 
English”. This article will appear in 
the near future. 


Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, in his 
class on The Organization and Admin- 
istration of the Junior High School 


during the Spring session of 1923, or- 
ganized a committee to prepare a list 
of references for teachers of science 
who have frequent need of material to 
supplement and vivify that given in 
text books. This list of references will 
appear serially, beginning with the De- 
cember issue. 


Clayton R Wise, Empire Junior High 
Cleveland, has collected some interest- 
ing figures on the holding power of the 
junior high school. Mr. Wise has been 
gathering statistics over a series of 
years and his findings will be awaited 
with interest. His article will appear 
in the Clearing House early in 1924. 


NEWS AND 


The best men have always been 
moralists and mystics. 
—Edwin Tenny Brewster 


The man who gets the most out of 
life is the man who depends the least 
on others. 

—Dr. Frank Crane 


The thing which the world needs 
most is a proper spiritual conception of 
human relationships. 

—Pres. Coolidge 


In 1902 there were 16,123,050 pupils 
in the schools of the United States. 
There are now 22,100, 070 pupils. 


If the education of twenty-five 
million boys and girls is not big enough 
to have a Department (in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet) all its own, then noth- 
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NOTES 


ing is big enough. 
—A. E. Winship 


Read the article, “She Never Knew 
a Bad Boy” in the October number of 
the N. E. A. Journal. It will give you 
a thrill. 


SUGESTIONS FOR THE BETTER. 

MENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS BY 

500 CIVIC LEADERS. (American E¢ 
ucational Digest.) 

1. Closer and more definite coop- 


eration of parents and patrons, school 
boards, teachers and pupils. 

2. The need for better paid and 
ter trained teachers. 

3. The need for more modern, fi 
proof buildings with ample seating a 
proper equipment. 

4 . The need for a definitely or 
ganized curriculum to meet the esse 
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tial needs of children. 

5. The cooperation of educators and 
peliticians to keep the schools entirely 
free from politics. 

6. More men teachers 

7. Higher qualifications for mem- 
bers of school boards. 

8. More religious and moral train- 
ing. 

9. More civics, patriotic 
tion and citizenship training. 

10. Grading pupils according to 
ability and passing them on merit as 
shown by rigid examinations. 


instruc- 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 

The School Review for November, 
1°23, published on page 643 an inter- 
esting statement about the development 
of the junior high school idea as found 
in an article by W. S. Deffenbaugh, en- 
titled “Significant Movements in City 
School Systems” and appearing in the 
Bureau of Education Bulletin. 

In “The School Review” for October 
is to be found the first of a series of 
articles which are to describe the theory 
and practice under which supervised 
study is carried on in the University of 
Chicago. The first of these articles is 
written by Henry C. Morrison. It is 
not difficult to find articles on the sub- 
ject of supervised study but here is one 
containing many practical suggestions 
and definite principles which a teacher 
can apply to his own problem. Though 
the article is written primarily from 
the senior high school point of view it 
contains much of value for the junior 
high school teacher. 

J. Stearns Cushing, acting principal 
of the two junior high schools in Ar- 
lington, Massachusetts, has resigned. 
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The principalship of the Junior High 
School West has been filled by the ap- 
pointment of Franklin P. Hawkes, prin- 
cipal of the East Bridgewater High 
School and a graduate of Amherst Col- 
lege and Boston University. John O. 
Matthews, a graduate of Tufts College, 
has been appointed principal of the 
Junior High School Center. Mr. Matt- 
hews comes from the Keeve, New 
Hampshire, High School. 


Dr. C. C. Reed of Denver, past presi- 
dent of the International Association 
of Lions Clubs, said in a recent address 
that the American people are losing 
their respect for law, and that this at- 
titude is in part due to an unpopular 
statute which many people break that 
are otherwise law abiding. Dr. Reid 
made a strong plea for the teaching of 
true history in public and’ private 


schools, and advocated government su- 


pervision to make sure that the children 
are taught the truth and not given 
books which distort or misrepresent the 
history of America and of the world. 
Democracy, he said is based on univer- 
sal education and enlightenment. While 
democracy may not be the most efficient 
government, Dr. Reid declared, as re- 
gards speedy action, it is best for the 
citizens. 


H. W. Longgley, Secretary of Kiwan- 
in Clubs in speaking of the weakness 
and needs of the public schools, said: 
“There should be more religious train- 
ing in the schools. I believe that con- 
siderable could be done to mold the 
minds of the young people in the right 
channel. We should also have compul- 
sory education, at least nine months of 
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the year, compelling the young people 
to finish a high school course. The 
school. curriculum’ should be so ar- 
ranged in the grammar and high school 
that, if a young man is going to take 


up a trade or a certain line of business, 
he could be developed and instructed 


accordingly and not be forced to take 


Latin ,Greeck and other studies which 
will in reality only cause him te waste 
his time.” 


LIST OF CITIES REPORTING TO 
THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
THAT THEY HAVE JUNIOR HIGH 


(Please report to the Clearing House 
if your city is not credited with the 
proper number of junior high schools, 


SCHOOLS, 1919-20 Editor.) 

Cities Number of Grades Cities Number of lincluded 

schools included schools Grades 

in each in each 

city city 
ALABAMA: COLORADO: 
Girard 1 789 Colorado Springs 1 789 
ARIZONA: Denver 5 7-9 
Bisbee 3 789 Grand Junction 1 789 
Clifton 1 78-— Greeley 1 78- 
ARKANSAS Longmont 1 78- 
Argenta 1 789 Rocky Ford 1 7-9 
Hot Springs 1 789 CONNECTICUT: 
Pine Bluff 1 789 Brideport 4 6-8- 
Stuttgart 1 789 Darien 1 7389 
Texarkana 1 789 Enfield 1 78- 
CALIFORNIA: _ New Britain 1 78- 
Berkely 4 7-9 Norwalk 2 789 
Coalinga 1 789 Thompson 1 78- 
Los Angeles 8 7-9 DISTRIT OF COLUMBIA: 
Oakland 5 7-9 2 7-9 
Pasadena 1 7-9 FLORIDA: 
Pomona 2 789 Tampa 2 789 
Sacramento 3 —--9 GEORGIA: 
San Bernardino 1 78- Fort Valley 1 67-- 
Santa Barbara 1 78-—- Savannah 3 7-9 
Santa Monica 2 78- Waycross 1 67-- 
Santa Rosa 1 78- IDAHO: 
Vallejo 1 789 Idaho Falls 1 78- 
22 
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Lewiston 
ILLINOIS: 
Alten 
Aurora, E. 8S. 
Belleville 
Chicago 
Cairo 
Canton 
Decatur 
Jacksonville 
Kewanee 
Macomb 
Marion 
Monmouth 
Pekin 
Quincy 
Taylorville 
Woodstock 
INDIANA: 
Anderson 
Bedford 
Bloomington 
Brazil 


Crawfordsville . 


East Chicago 
Elkhart 
Fairmount 
Gas City 
Goshen 
Huntington 
Kokomo 
Madison 
Mishawaka 
Mt. Vernon 
Richmond 
Rushville 
Seymour 
South Bend 
Warsaw 


West Terre Haute 


Whiting 
IOWA: 
Carroll 
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Cedar Rapids 
Clarinda 
Creston 
Davenport 
Dennison 
Des Moines 
Iowa City 
Marion 
Mason City 
Newton 
Ottumwa 
Sheldon 
Sioux City 


Waterloo, E. S. 


KANSAS: 
Arkansas City 
Concordia 
Great Bend 
Hiawatha 
Holton 
Horton 

lola 

Junction City 
Lawrence 
Leavenworth 
Kansas City 
Manhattan 
Ottawa 
Newton 
Salina 
Topeka 
Wellington 
Wichita 
McPherson 
Pratt 
KENTUCKY: 
Covington 
Cynthiana 
Dayton 
Henderson 
Lafayette 
Lexington 
Paducah 
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LOUISIANA: 
Shrevport 

Lafayette 

MAINE: 

Auburn 

Camden 

East Livermore 
Houlton 
MARYLAND: 
Baltimore 
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MASSACHUSETTS: 


Amesbury 
Amherst 
Andover 
Arlington 
Belmont 
Billerica 
Bridgewater 
Brockton 
Chelsea 

East Bridgewater 
Falmouth 
Franklin 
Holyoke 
Ipswich 
Lynn 
Marblehead 
Medford 
North Adams 
North Attleboro 
Reading 
Saugus 
Somerville 
Springfield 
Swampscott 
Warren 
Wellesley 
Winchester 
MICHIGAN: 
Adrian 
Battle Creek 
Crystal Falls 
Detroit 


Escanaba 
Flint 

Grand Haven 
Grand Rapids 
Hamtramck 
Holland 

Iron Mountain 
Iron Mountain 
Jackson 
Kalamazoo 
Marine City 
Midland 
Mount Pleasant 
Negaunee 
Port Huron 
River Rouge 
South Haven 
Sault St. Marie 
Sturgis 
Wyandotte 
Ypsilanti 
MINNESOTA: 
Cloquet 
Duluth 
Eveleth 
Fairbault 
Mankato 
Minneapolis 
New Ulm 

Red Wing 
Rochester 

St. Cloud 

St. Paul 
Staples 

Two Harbors 
Virginia 

E. Grand Forks 
Fairmount 
MISSISSIPPI: 
Columbus 
Hattiesburg 
MISSOURI: 
Butler 
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Fredrickstown 

Hannibal 

St. Louis 

MONTANA: 
Butte 

Great Falls 

NEBRASKA: 

Hastings 

Norfolk 

University Place 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: 


Berlin 
Camden 
Claremont 


Concord 


Exeter 
Haverhill 
Keene 


Manchester 


Nashua 
Portsmouth 
NEW JERSEY: 
Bloomfield ' 
Bridgeton 
Cliffside 
Englewood 
Hackensack 
Hoboken 
Montclair 
Newark 

New Brunswick 
Red Bank 

South Amboy 
Trenton 

West Orange 
NEW MEXICO: 
Las Cruces 
Raton 

Santa Fe 

NEW YORK: (1) 
East Syracuse 
Ithaca 

Mt. Vernon 
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New York 
Port Chester 
Rochester 
Solvay 
Syracuse 
Tarrytown 


Warsaw 


NORTH CAROLINA: 


Ashville 

NORTH DAKOTA: 
Fargo 

Jamestown 

Valley City 

OHIO: 


Ashland 
Bellevue 
Bowling Green 
Bucyrus 

Canton 
Cincinatti 
Cleveland 
Cleveland Heights 
Columbus 

East Cleveland 
East Palestine 
Fremont 

Galion 
Greenfield 

Kent 

Lakewood 

Lima 

Niles 

North Baltimore 
Norwalk 


_ Painesville 


Salem 
Sidney 
Springfield 
Toledo 
Troy 

Van Wert 
Warren 
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OKLAHOMA: 
Alva 
Bartlesville 
Blackwell 
El Reno 
Frederick 
Hobart 
McAlester 
Mangum 
Miami 
Muskogee 
Okmulgee 
Ponca 
Sapulpa 
Tulsa 
OREGON: 
Albany 
Ashland 
Baker 
Eugene 
Grant’s Pass 
Marshfield 
Salem 

The Dallas 


PENNSYLVANIA: 


Allentown 
Ambridge 
Berwick 
Bethlehem 
Braddock 
Butler 
Carrick (P. O. 
Pittsburgh) 
Carnegie 
Chambersburg 
Charleroi 
Clearfield 
Connelleville 
Donora 
Dunmore 
Ephrataboro 
Erie 
Franklin 
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Freeland 
Greensburg 
Harrisburg 
Homestead 
Johnstown 
Kittanning 
Lansford 
Lebanon 
Mahanoy 
Monaca 
Monessen 
Luzerne 
Mt. Carmel 
Mt. Union 
Munhall 
New Kensington 
Norristown 
Pen Argyl 
Philadelphia 
Phoenixville 
Pittsburgh 
Pittston 


Pottsville 


Rochester 

Steelton 

Tarentum 

Warren 
Wilkinsburg 
RHODE ISLAND: 
Westerly 


SOUTH DAKQTA: 


Madison 
Yankton 
TENNESSEE: 
Chattanooga 
TEXAS: 
Austin 
Houston 
UTAH: 
Murray 
Ogden 

Park City 
Richfield 
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Salt Lake City 
Spanish Fort 
Springville 
Tooele 
VERMONT: 
Bennington 
Burlington 
Hardwick 
Proctor 
Rockingham 
St. Johnsbury 
Sprngfield 
VIRGINIA: 
Bristol 
Harrisonburg 
Richmond 
Roanoke 


WASHINGTON: 


Centralia 
Cle Elum 
Hoquiam 
Seattle 
Spokane 
Vancouver 
Walla Walla 


WEST VIRGINIA: 


Charleston 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL REFERENCES 


(Continued from the October Issue.) 
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Davis 
Huntington 
Morgantown 
Parkersburg 
Williamson 
WISCONSIN: 
Beaver Dam 
Cudahy 
Green Bay 
Kenosha 
Madison 
Manitowoc 


Monroe 
Rhinelander 
Ripon 
Stoughton 
Superior 
Two Rivers 
West Allis 
WYOMING: 
Laramie 


1 


78- 
789 
78- 
78- 
78- 


78- 
789 
-89 
789 
789 
789 


789 
78- 
789 
78- 
6--9 
78- 
789 


78- 


(1)Data for 1917-18 have veen used 
for New York State, complete statistics 
not being available for 1919-20. 


—— Minimum essentials versus the 
differentiated course of study in the 
seventh and eight grades. Jn national 
education association. Journal of 


proceedings and addresses, 1916. p. 


965-76. 


~— Peculiar psychological conditions 
and social needs of the seventh and 
eight grades. In National education 
association. Journal of ™ 


and addresses, 1916. p. 398-403. 
Stacy, C. R. Tentative standards for 

junior high school administration. 
STEELE, J. FLoyp. Junior high school 

in operation. Pennsylvania school 


journal, 65: 503-6, May 1917. 


Stetson, Paut C. The curriculum of 
the junior high school. Jn vocational] 
education association of the ntidde 


west. 


Proceedings, 1916. p. 130-35. 
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— A statistical study of the junior 
high shool from the point of view of 
enrollment. School review, 26: 233- 
45, April 1918. 

—— Statistical study of the scholastic 
records of 404 juniors and non-junior 
high school students. School review, 
25: 617-36, November 1917.. 

STRICKLAND, V. L. The junior high 
school. Kansas teacher, 7: 7-9, Octo- 
ber 1918. 

Stupy, H. P. Preliminary steps in 
organizing a junior high school. Ed- 
ucational administration and super- 
vision, 3: 339-42, June 1917. 

TimMONS, F. P. The junior high school 
in cities of 12,000. Ohio educational 
monthly, 66: 486-89, November 1917. 

VAN DENBURG, JOSEPH K. The junior 
high school idea. New York, H. Holt 
and company, 1922. 423 p. illus. 
(incl. forms.) 
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WEBB, HARRISON E. Conditions which 
have led to the establishment of 
junoir high schools. Mathematics 
teacher, 10: 94-99, December 1917. 

WEET HERBERT S. First step in estab- 
lishing the six-three-three organiza- 
tion. Jn National education associa- 
tion. Journal of proceedings and ad- 
dresses, 1916. p. 1036-42. 

WEscoTT, RALPH W. A junior high 
school catechism. Journal of educa- 
tion, 90: 535-37, November 27, 1919. 

WILES, ERNEST P. Junior high school. 
Boston, D. C. Heath and company 
(1916) 24 p. 

—— The junior high school. In voca- 
tional education association of the 
middle west. Proceedings, 1916. p. 
126-29. 

Wineu, A. E. The junior high school. 
Journal of education, 83: 91-92, Jan- 
uary 27, 1916. 
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